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The issae of control over entry into the teaching 
profession is discossed fros the viewpoint of "the profession,* i.e.# 
the tern ased by the Bational Edacation Isaociaticn (BEI) to describe 
its aesbership. "The profession" incledes prisarily classroos 
teachers in grades K*12, bat rarely adsinistratcra or higher 
edocaticn personnel ootside of professional edacation. Crofesscrs of 
edacation are also generally ezcladed in the ase cf the ters. Bithin 
the issoe of entry cmitxol, three natters of concern tc "the 
profession" and to institations of bigher edacation (IBEs) are 
ezasined: accreditation, certification, and control over cosponents 
of the andergxadeate prograa. The isportance of entry control to "the 
profession" is discussed in light of the present teacher snrplas. The 
role of the BBI as a constitaent aeaber of the Bational Coancil for 
Iccreditaticn of Teacher Bdacaticn (BCITB) and the gradaal evolation 
of BCBTB policy to reflect views of the BEI in regard to 
institatiosal accreditation are oatlined. BBI activity In the 
Bational Issociation of state Directors of Teacher Edacation and 
certification , and BEI developsent of a Bodel Teacher Standards and 
licenser e let reflect invclvesent at the state level in teacher 
certification procedares. Proposals for control of key cosponents of 
andergradaate teacher preparation prograss, sach as professional 
lal>oratcry esperlences, observation, and stadent teaching, represent 
BEI activity at the local level. The changing role of institations of 
higher edacation (IBEs) and their constitaent schools, colleges, and 
departsents of edacation are discassed in relation to BEI pressares 
in the three areas of accreditation, certification, and progras 
control; responses that XBBs sight sake to thr^e BEI pressares are 
explored, and the consegaences of these responses (cosbating, 
ignoring, capitalizingl are ezasined* (BJB) 
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the basis on which decisions are m^d€.^^ 

On the other handT, AACTE's Bicentennial Comnission on Edu- 
cation for the Profession of Teaching recomoiended that states 
develop neans by which. the organized teacher profession can be 
delegated responsibility for establishing- standards , for certi- ~ 
fication, and for professional behavipr.^^ 

Should the professors of education be nore closely aligned 
with "the profession" than they typically are now? Let us look 
«t sose of the pressures that are being brought to make a closer 
ali^iment coae about. 

Pressures Through the Accreditation Process 

NCATE has issued new standards, to be effective January 1, 
1979. The influence of NEA positions may be seen in several 
of the standards f although the positions were diluted <:onsidera- 
bly from the drafts of the revisions to the standards.- 

The preface' to the 1979 NCATE Standards*' includes the state- - 

« • ' ■ " * 

Bent 

These standards are considered so important for pro- ^ 
graa accreditation that they may take precedence over 



^^Ted Cyphert, "The Role of the Teaching Profession in 
Teacher Bducation," in Frftnk Klassen and Howard B. Leavitt (eds.)» 
latgjBiatlwial Perspectives of Teacher Education; Innovati^ons 
iwd Trends » . washiagton . p , c » : international council on Educa- 
tion for Teaching, 1976. P. 116. 

^^Hbwsaa, ft , 0£. cit . 
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as 1900, though, these numbered only 127.^ Summer "institutes" 
of a few days or a few weeks provided rudiments of methodology 
for some teachers. Gradually, chairs of pedagogy were estab- 
lished in prestigious institutions. Over a long period of time, 
the preparation of teachers became to be associated with for- 
mal education and institutions. Senior institutions assiued 
the responsibility for teaching not only the subject matter 
needed for the eleynentary and secondary schools but the corres- 
ponding methodology as well. 

Gradually, the licensing of teachers through examination 
was abandoned; replaced with a system of state certification 
that was based primarily on completion of courses and degrees. 
In recent decades, the practice throughout the country has been 
for the state education agency to set certain standards, usu- 
ally expressed in credit hours per subject, that must be included 
in a degree program by a' prospective teacher. Under this ar- 
rangement, when the student presented evidence that he had com- 
pleted the prescribed program of studies and other requirements, 
he was issued a certificate to .^ach certain subjects or at cer- 
tain grade levels. 

As teacher certification became primarily a matter of com- 
pletion of courses and degrees, professors of education and other 

^M^C. Cushman, The Governance of Teacher Education . Berkeley, 
California: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, xif/7. P. 179. 



college and university personnel became influential in deter- 
mining what teachers needed to know. As certification became 
more degree- and course -based, schools, colleges, or departments 
of education (SCDEs) became well-established units in most sen- 
ior institutions of higher education (IHEs) . ^ 

Although teacher education programs have been included in 
the regional accreditation of institutions for many decades, 
the accieditation of teacher education programs ££1 §£. dates 
from 1927 when the former American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges initiated voluntary accreditation review procedures. When 
the American Association of Colleges for Teiicher Education (AACTE) 
was organized in 1948, responsibility for accreditation of teacher 
education was assumed by a committee of that association. The 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) 
was established in 1952, but it was not until 1954 that the 
AACTE turned the accrediting function over to NCATE. NCATE *s 
first action was to extend accreditation to the 284 institutions 
that had previously been accredited by AACT^. NCATE was recog- 
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nized in 1957 as the accreditation agency for teacher education. 

In the meantime, the National Association of Dii^^rs of 
Teacher Education and- Certification (NASDTEC) develc^ped its 
own "Standards for State Approval of Teacher Education." 

2Henry J. Hermanowicz, "The Present Status and Future of 
NCATE," Journal of Teacher Education, January- February , 1978. 
P. 33; CusKman, op. cit. Pp. 189-190 



Thirty- five states belong to the NASDTEC reciprocity system. 
Under this arrangement, reciprocity privileges among the spates 
are given to graduates of NCATE-accredited institutions. 

A r umber of states have incorpoiated NASDTEC "Standards" 

or variations of these standards into their state provisipns 

for approval of programs leading to certification. Thus many , 

teacher education programs meet both NCATE and state standards. 

The effect of all this is to create a sort of dual national 

accreditation system for teacher education. Although NCATE is 

by far'^the more widely Vnovn organization, Hermanowicz, imtedi- 

ate past president of AACTE holds that 

it appears that NASDTEC and the State Directors of 
Teacher Certification play a much more significant 
Qole as gatfekeepers to the teaching profession by 
controlling program approval and licensure than 
NCATE has ever been able to play.* 

Until fairly recently, NCATE was clearly under the domi- 
nation of AACTE. In fact, prior to the adoption o£ the 1973 
NCATE constitution, AACTE had the responsibility for revising 
standards. Thus it may be seen that through the late 1950 's, 
the 1960's, and well into the 1970 's accreditation and state 
certification were dominated or at least heavily influenced by 
higher education personnel, usually professors of education. 

^Hermanowicz, 0£. cit. P. 37. 
*Ibid. 
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During this period of time (and perhaps even now) , accord-- 
ing to Gubser, the in-coming director of NCATE, higher educa- 
tion institutions seemed "to accept the premise that admission 
to a tei^er education program is tantamount to admission to the 
teaching profession."^ This premise is losing its validity 
quickly, for the Instruction and Professional Development unit 
of the National Education Association (NEA) has stated, Vlt ap- 
pears safe to say, however, that teachers are no longer content 
to let higher education 'own' teacher preparation. . . ."^ 

The shifting of control of entry to the teaching profession 

is described by Hermanowicz in this way: 

Earlier disputes centered upon the degree of control * ^ 
to be shared by lit>eral arts or other academic professors 
with professors of education. With the growing politi- 
cal militancy and concern of teacher organizations re- 
garding matters of accreditation and certification, the 
controversy has shifted to the degree qf shared control 
to be exercised by colleges and universities repre- 
sented by AACTE and the organized teachers represented 
by the National Education Association (NEA)/ 

IHEs can no longer tolerate the internecine warfare between 
the liberal atts professors and the professors of education that 
has existed in many institutions. The external forces being 
brought on SCDEs and IHEs are now more important to the well 



^Lyn Gubser, "Accrediting a Profession," Journal of Teacher 
Education . January-February, 1978. P. 2. 

**cited by Cushman, op. - cit . P. 159. 

^Hermanowicz, 0£. cit . P. 37. 



being of each total institution than are the internal differences 
of opinion and philosophy. 

Scope' of the Paper 

The principal group seeking to gain influence over entry to 
teaching is "the profession." This is the term used by the 
1,886,000 member^ National Education Association (NEA) to describe 
its menbership and, in so«e contexts, others like its members. 
NSA membership is made up almost entirely of classrooa teachers 
in grades K-12. Membership is now "unified," such that each NEA 
■ember is also a member of a state and a local affiliate. "The 
profession,"^ as used by NEA, rarely includes administrators or 
higher education personnel outside of pr9^fessional education.^® 
Although a number of professors of edui^tion are members of NEA,"" 
this group is not usually included i/ tji^use of the term "the 
profession." 

The American Federation of Teachers (AFT), AFL-CIO, is 
omitted from this discussion, not only because it is consider- 
ably smaller than NEA, but because it has traditionally been 

/ 

81975-1976 membership, which is undoubtedly higher now. 
There are about 2.4 million public and private elementary and 
secondary school teachers. 

-or "the organized teaching profession" or "the united 
teaching profession." 

l^al though, interestingly, NEA has been actively recruiting 
higher education faculty members in recent years. 



primarily concerned with teacher welfare. With respect to prepa- 
tati n of teachers. 

The AFT is primarily concerned with the conditions 
under which classroom teacher; take on the added re- 
sponsibility for supervising student teachers » recog- 
nizing that student teaching is a most important 
phase of the professional preparation of the teacher. 
The AFT has been more concerned with the pre -service 
and in-service teacher education arrangements and ' . 
opportunities than with such other aspects ^^^iPYH^ ^ 
emance as institutional curri<nil>^_and^JriceTr5ure. ^ 

Although "the profession" is very much concerned with the 
inservice training of teachers- -and the implications jof inservice 
training for IHEs are numerous- -this paper will be limited to a 
consideration of the preservice preparation of teachers. Be- 
cause there are many more agencies and organizations that claim 
an interest in inservice and/or graduate professional educat^j^oii^ 
the forces on SCDEs and IHEs ire much more complicated^^/^pace 
does not permit an adequate discussion of these for^^^. 

Ifhile^' there are a number of iwsues dealing with the pre- 
service education of teachers that are af interest to bi.th the 
higher education community and "the profession," the over-riding 
issue seems "to be that of control over entry to the profession. 
Many of .the oth^r issues can be resulved once the wrestling over 
the control of entry is finished. As a result, this paper will 
be liaited to. a discussion of three natters closely related to 



^^Cushaan, 0£. cit. P. 160 
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Control over entry to the profession. These are of common in- 
terest to "the profession" and to IHEs: accreditiation, certi- 
fication, and key components of the undergraduate'; program. 

In particit3rar, there will be a discussion of the issue of 
^^ontrol over entry to teaching from the point of view of "the 
profession." This will be followed by.a discussion of the 
changing role of the SCDE and the present"" and potential conflicts 
between some SCDEs and the reminder of«the institution of which 
they are a part. Finally, there will be a discussion of the al- 
ternatives that are available to IHEs and the possible consequence 
to the institut i'ons of various courses of action. 

II. CONTROL FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF "THE PROFESSION" 

Leaders of "the profession" often ^ake the position that the 
control of teacher .education is out of control. During decade 
after decade of shortages of teachers , all preparation and cer- 
tification structures were established such as to produce the 
largest possible number of somewhat (Qualified personnel for the 
elementary and secondary schools. TiAes have changed and the 
previous structures are, highly inappropriate. ^ 

For one thing » there are now far too many teachers for the 
jobs available. SCDEs 'have few or no incentives to reduce en- 
rollnents and state education agencies generally have no 
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authority to refuse certification to a qualified- applicant. 

To illustrate^tn 1974 the supply of elementary school teach- 
ers was 184.9 per cent of the demand for such teachers. At the 
same time th^'s.upply of secondary teachers was 230.2 per cent of 
the demand for teachers at that level.^^ Of 227,000 graduates in 
1974-75, \oly 53 per cent of these are now working as a full-time 
teacher. Forty- three per cent have entered some other type of 
work, and four per, cent are unemployed. Data available since 
that time show that the situation is getting worse instead of bet- 
ter because of the declining enrollments at the K-12 levels. 

, Apparently word is getting around to the students about the 
difficulty of finding teaching positions. There were oiily 233,470 
new teachers graduated in the spring of 1976, down 6.2 per cent 
fro» 1975 and down 29.6 per certt from a high of 317,254 in 1972. 
Even so, there were only 94,050 ^>oS^^vailable for the 185,850 
persons who desired to enter teaching. At the same time, there 
were 117,000 former teachers who wanted to reenter the activie 
profession.^* 



IZRobert B. Hows am. Dean C. Corrigan, George W. Denemark, 
and Robert J. Nash, Report of the Bicentennial Commission on Edu- 
cation for the Profession >€ Teaching, Educating a Profession . 
Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1976. Pp. 170-71. 

^ legislative Briefs (AACTE) , January, 1978. P. 3. 

l*Fro« notes taken by the author at sessions of the conven- 
tion of the AACTE, Chicago, Illinois, February 21-24, 1978. 
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Not only are there too many prospective teachers , thus ' 
threatening the job security and the rate of , increase of sala- 
ries of existing teachers , but the quality of the preparation 
programs leaves much to be'^desired. SCDEs have been 'described 
as "incredibly diverse. "^^ A recent study fourjd that quality 
control is- so weak that 93 of the 1367 SCDEs in the United "States 
are operating in IHEs which cannot be accredited by their re- 
gional accrediting organizations as baccalaureate degree -granting 
colleges. Only 540 of- the 136i^tate- approved teacher educa- 

17 

tioft programs are also NCATE accredited. ' 

e 

The leaders, of "the profession" often look to other es- 
tablished professions for models of control. They aften con- 
clude that the practitionaers of other professions have much 
more control over who will enter their profession than teachers/ 
do to theirs. 

Leaders /in "the profession" also like to point to suth^ 

P 

contrasts as the fact that, in 1971, there were 85 accredited 
medical schools, 143 accredited law schools, 298 engineering 
schools, and 1246 teacher education programs. In 1968-69 the§e 



^^Egoa G. Cuba and David L. Clark, "Are Schools of Education 
Languishing?" New York University Education Quarterly , Winter,' 
1978, P. 13. 

^^ Ibid .y P. 14 • - 

l^Hermanowicz, o£. cit . P. 33. . - 
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schools produced 8082 physicians, 17,308 lawyers, 60,173 engi- 
neers, and 229,500 teachers. " 

Obviously, to "the profession," one of the major causes of 
the teacher surplus is that almost three -foyirths of the senior 

« 

IHEs in the country prepare teachers and this is seen to l>e too 
many preparation progr?mis. ' In terms of teacher welfare, "the 
profession" sees aii inverse relationship between the number of 
preparing institutions and the number of practitioners on the 
one hand and salaries and^status on the other hand. 

. "The professions^ concludes that both IHEs and state educa- 
tion agencies are permitting too many institutions to prepare 
too many teachers and than much of the quality. is questionable. 
Therefore, mechanisms dominated by members of "the profession" 
must be established in order to control the number and qiiality 
of persons entering the field of elementary and secondary school 
teaching. The major mechanisms being used by the profession to 
accomplish this are cdntrol of the accreditation process (national 

level) , control of the certification process (state level) , and 

O 

control of key component^ of the undergraduate preparation pro- 
gram' (local level). 

1*J. Myron Atkin, "Govemmental Roles" in Donald J. • 
"McCarty and Associates, New Perspectives on Teacher E ducation. 
San Fra^icisgq: Jossey-Bass Publishers, iy/5. Chapter 6. 

12 
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Control of the Accreditation Process 

NEA has b«en a constituent member of NCATE ^*ts found- 

ing. As a matter of policy, as adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly, NEA supports a single national^on-'^ovemmental 
agency for the accreditation of teacher education, ^is agency 
must be "br&adly representative of the teaching profession" and 
must include both "students preparing to teach** and "equitable 
re^X!0sentation" of Ik-tl teachers in all malteis uf pol icy and 

V 

function. 

However, NCATE has not in the past (and probably does not 
yet) fit NBA 5 model of an ideal accrediting agency. As a re- 
sult,^ NEA has worked hard to get modifications made in the NCATE 
structure. In many ways the Nl^ effbrts have been quite suc- 
cessful. To illustrates 

-Accreditation as a political system had a fairly stable 
character from the founding of NCATE in 1954 until J 972, 
when the NEA proposed to withdraw its $45,000 ani:ilLl* 
- support from NCATE operations. The reason given was in.- 
s'ufficient NEA representation. . .on the NCATE council 
. . . The political process operated during the en- 
suing two or three years. . . . Out of the process came, 
the output- -a new constitution for NCATE. ... It is 
quite Clear that the penduliim of control has swung to 
the side of the teachers. . . J^^ 

i 

Accreditation control has been a major NEA conem in recent 
years. AACTE, once the dominant force in NCATE, has now been 



'l^Cushman, Q£. crt. 229. 
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reduced to equal voting strength with NEA in NCATE. In 1977, 
NBA reported as part of its activities the 

development of strategies to achieve the following: 

1. Teacher representation at all levels of the accredi- 
tation process. 

2. Elimination of ineffective teacher education pro/ 
grams through mandatory national accreditation. 

3. Increased recognition for NCATE- accredited insti- 
tutions. 

4. Increased representation of constituents on visit- 
ing and evaluation teams. 

NEA ha^/feported these recent accomplishments toward con- 
trol of "the accreditation process: 

^ 1. NEA has provided four training sessions for 225 NEA 
members to prepare them to serve on accreditation teams. 

2. There has been a ••significant increase^^ in denial of 
accreditation to those institutions that do not meet standards. 

3. At least one-third of all members of NCATE committees 

must be NEA members. 

4. Thirty-five per cent of all evaluation boards (now be- 
ing discontinued) must be composed of teachers identified by NEA. 

5. The Council of Chief State School Officers (a constituent 
member of NCATE „ and one of a group of organizations that provides 
the "swing vote^^ on many issues) sen& written communications to 

^^Nationar Education Association, Educational Issues 1977 . 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, \^lT. P. 51. 

14 
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superintendents recommending released time for teachers to serve 
on NCATE committees and boards. 

6^ There has been a "marked increase" in the number of 
teachers serving as chairperson or vice chairperson of evaluation 
teams. 

Indeed 9 visiting teams in the spring of 1977 were composed 

Ox 21 per' cent classroom teachers and 45 per cent K-12 personnel. 

In the spring of 1977 evaluation boards were composed of 25 per 

22 

cent classroom teachers and 33.3 per cent K-12 personnel. 

Conttol of the Certification Process " ^ 

Certification of teachers probably started in 1794 when the 
Society of Associated Teachers was organized in" New Yoi*k Gityl 
This society examined aspiring teachers and certified those they 
found worthy. Thus, certification at that time was by "the pro- 
fession."^^ ' 

However, very early in the history of the state education 
.;?encies, many of which were formed during the early I9th cen- 
tury, the legislature of each state usually assigned to the 
agency (or to the chief state school officer) the responsibility 



21lbid. 
2^ Ibid. 

23cushman, o£. cit . "P. 142. 
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"to oversee the initial certification of teachers. ..." 
Through the years, according to Cushman, even a "casual view" 
of teacher certification shows that the impact of the fifty 
state education agencies has been great. The obvious reason 
isrthat traditionally the state education agency, under authori- 
ty granted to it by the legislature, has been the legal agency 
for licensing all teachers. Iii addition, the teacher certifi- 
cation office in the state education agency usually approves 
the teacher education programs and the institutions providing 
the programs, often in a manner not unlike the procedures used 
by NCATE.^^ - 

From its beginning early in this century, one of the influ- 
en^al groups dealing with teacher certification has been the 
National Association, of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
CertifiXation (NASDTEC). Between 1950 and 1952 this organization 
developed^ its first proposed minimum standards for state approval 

\ . 26 

of teacher preparation programs. 

NEA has pi^moted the development of advisory groups to the 
state education agencies and their certification offices. This 
is i:«cogfiized in fh*. 1971 edition of the NASDTEC guidelines 

^^ Tbia . P. 141. ^. 
2*Ibid. P. 143. 
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where it is stated that it is "appropriate and desirable'* for 
the state education agency "to seek the advice, counsel, and 
assistance of an advisory group or groups, representing as nearly 
as possible a cross-section of all segments of the education 
profession. • • ."27 

However, NBA holds that nerely advising thft state eduK:ation 
agency on certification natters ijnot nearly enough of a role 
for "the profession." ' In the very early 1970' s,- NEA studi^ 
the licensure of selected other occupational groups, nanely ac- * 
counting, dentistry, medicine, law, nursing, engineering, and 
architecture. ' NBA found that In practically all of these pro- 
fessions the initial licensure is made by an agency of the pro* 
fession that has soae legal sanction. However, the policies 
of ' licensure in education, although adainistered by profes- 
sionals in st0e education agencies, was at that time detemined 
"by one or both of two lay agencies: the state legislature or 
the state board of public school education." NBA then took the 
position that "the responsibility for shaping such po;Licies 

j^shoulHT" be transferred to an autonomous conpiss ion of profes- 

28 

si<mals sanctioned by legislative act."". 

In particular, N[BA established the following goal: 

27ibid. Pp. 143-144. 
2*Ibid. P. 153. 
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We want a teaching profession act in every state, 
created by law. That act' should give to members of 
the profession the legal power to: establish re- 
quirements for teaching certificates and to xssue 
certificates; to deteraiine and establish the pro-- 
cedures to be used in deciding which institutions 
of higher education arc qualified to prepare 
teachers (accreditation). . to define perfor- 
mance criteria for teachers for both beginning 
and later-career roles. . . ; to adopt rules and 
, regulations to implement the teaching profession 

• • • • 

The Teaching Profession Act in each- state should 
provide ^for the selection, by their-peers in educa- 
tioi, of a number of. professionals who will serVe 
on a standards board and/or a practices ;<;omiiission 
which will have legal power to- carry out? the above 
duties. 29 ' 



Out of this action came the "19/1 Model Teacher Standards . 

30 

and Licensure Act" to control certification by thfe profession. 
Variations on this model act have bfen proposed in a number of 
states by NEA state affiliates. However, in only tWo states, 
California and Oregon, do the boards so established have full 
legal powers. Nine other state have boards that meet NEA cri- 
teria for "standards and licensure" or "standards "and practices" 
commissions or boards ci^ated by legislative act to be advisory 
to the state board of education. Twelve additional itates have 
a "practices commission" only, an agency created by legislative 



^^National Education Association, ffational Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, "Governance for 
the Profession." Working paper il. Washington, D.C.: The 
Association, 1970. Pp. 7-8. 
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act to be adv»^ry tKlthe state board of education. 



^« N^!^3[i^^^i^on of Instruction and Professional Develop- 




ment (IPDK^inaiNries the following states as being 'targets' 
for professi<«nal practices legislatipn in 1978: Florida, Idaho, 
Michigan, ^2 Tftxas,^^ Vermont, and Virginia."^* In addition, 

Iowa and^^MCnnesota^^ are states wh«re "modification to existing 

■ J. ; ' 

legislation" is slated. 

Control of Key Components of the Undergraduate Program 

. "The profession" seeks to exert its influence not only ajt 

r^e national and state levels, but at the local level as well. 

In many instances, 

teachers in the local school district are the extension , 
of the National Education Association, and since the 
local school district provides most of the professional 
laborat(|Ty experiences, observation, and student teach'- 
ing, it ocdipies a critical position as a governance 



^Icushman, 0£. cit . ^ P. 159. ^ 

professional standards and licensing commission bill 
is deadlocked in committee, according to the AACTE. (April, 1978) 

^^AACTE expects passage in the 1978 session of an autono- 
mous cimaission on standards for the teaching profession. 

'^A bill was defeated in the last session of the General 
Assembly, according to the AACTE. (April, 1978) 

^^The stjate has had^lnce 1973 a board of teaching which 
submits reconendations to the state board of education, which 
may respond but not initiate its own rules. 

^^Russell B. Vlaanderen, "State Review: Competency-Based 
Teacher Cartiflcation and Professional Practices," Legislative 
Briefs (AACTE), Karch, 1978, P. 5. 
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mechanism. ' 

Among the areas in .which NEA l^as urged its local affiliates 
to take action are these: 

• ^- • (b) Critically assess current college and uni- 
versity programs of teacher education and make specific 
rec<»mendations for change. 

(c) Support incluswbn of training in the dynamics 
of intergroup communkcations and human relations 
courses ,in requirements for certification. . . • 

• (e) Develop guidelines for qualifications of. • • 
college coordinators of student teachers. 

V 

(f) Support inclusion of instruction in school law 
: and in the values, ethics, responsibilities, and 

structure olf profes;sional teachers organizations. . . 

(g) Support the teaching of meth ds courses by 
teachers currently employed in elementary and secondr 
ary Schools. 

(h) Support requirements in state certification re- 
quirements for specific course work in reading in- 
struction. . . • 

(j) Recoaaend SNEA Beabership befo/e participation 
in prepTofessional experiences and student teaching. 

(k) Take iaaediate steps to iaprove the selection 
of persons entering the profession through more 
effective screening of applicants for the prepro- 
fessional practicua.^^ 

NEA proposes a aechanisa for accoaplisfaing these objectives 
when it supports "inclusion in naster contracts or school 



^^Cushaan, 0£. cit. P. 161. 

'^National Education Association, NEA Handbook . Washing- 
ton, D.C. : The Association, 1976. P. 213. 
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policies that acceptance of student teachers be on a voluntary 
; basis. "^^ Thus it appears that the i.as',er contract between the 
school district and the local NEA affiliate may become extremely 
important in matters affecting preservice education and employ- 
ment opportunities. 



III. THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE SCDE 



It is obvious that the role of the SCDE and of its faculty 
is changing. NEA would obviously like to have the SCDE^^iiid 
the professors of education closely aligned with it and its 
interests. Many IHEs would' resist this move, in whole or in 
part . 

Even the leaders among teacher educators are not always 

in agreement as to the desirable direction for SCDEs to follow.' 

For example, in speaking of the recent activities of "the pro- 

fession" toward greater influence in teacher preparation, Ted 

Cyphei;t found that 

The focus is on self-interested control of accredi- 
tation, vested self-interest control of teacher 
evaluation 9 and self-serving coiwiunity involvement' 
in policy formation. . • • This emphasis on the 
political and the parochial is coupled with a 
strong trend in the direction of egalitarianism; 
that is, a condition in which numbers rather than 
knowledge, and power rather than expertise, are 



39lbid. P. 214. 
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the basis on which decisions are oi^de.^^ 

On the other handT, AACTE's Bicentennial Coninissibn on Edu- 
cation for the Profession of Teaching reconmended that states 

develop aeans by which. the organized teacher profession can be 

« 

delegated responsibility for establishing- standards, for certi- - 
fication, and for professional behavior. 

Should the professors of education be nore closely aligned 
with "the profession" than they typically are now? Let us look 
at soae of the pressures that are being brought to make a closer 
aliputent coae about* 

Pressures Through the Accreditation Process 

NCATE has issued new standards, to be effective January 1, 
1979. The influence of NEA positions may be seen in several 
of the standards,- although the positions were diluted .^onsidera- 
bly fro« the drafts of the revisions to the standards.- 

The preface' to the 1979 NCATE Standards 'includes the state- - 

ment 

These standards are considered so important for pro- '> 
gram accreditation that they may take precedence over 



40Ted Cyphert, "The Role of the Teaching Profession in 
Teacher Education," in Prink Klassen and Howard B. Leavitt (eds.), 
Infnftional Perspectives of Teacher Education; Innovatibns 
and Trends. , wasAington, D.c: international council on i^duca- 
tion for Teaching, 1976. P. 116. 

^^Hbwsam, et «1. , og.. cit . 

/ 
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any factors or conditions that may impinge upon their 
application.*^ 

The meaning of this statement in operational terms remains 
to be seen. There is speculation that the operational, meaning 
of it is something to the effect that there will be no excuses 
for falling short on any standard, even though there might be a 
c(mpensating strength somewhere ^Ise. this is the case, it 
puts far more "teeth" into some af the stifndards than has been 
tbe case in the past, and IHEs (and certainly SCDEs) will need 
to make sure that they are in full compliance with all- standards. 

e 

Standard 1, which has been elevated to new prominence in 

the 1979 edition; identifies the^^licy-making group for teacher 

education programs within the IHE in this way: 

. , The design, approval,' and cont:inuous evaluation and - 
develojnient of teacber education programs are the 
primary responsibility of an officially designated 
unit. ... A majority of the membership of this 
unit are experienced in elementary or secondary 
teaching and have continuing experiences in ele- 
>.mentary or secondary schools.*^ 

v« ' 

Obviously, the intent of this standard is to put control of 
each IHE's teacher education program in the hands of those who, 
if not now members of "the profession" at least have been members 

*2Natiohal Council for Accreditation of Teacher Eduction, 
Standards for the Accreditation of Teacher Education WasXing- 
t09, D.C.: The Council. Effective January i, 19>!^. (m.p.Xiii?) 

*3ibid. P. 3. 
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of (or eligible for membership inj "the profession" in the past. 
Some institutions have clearly delegated this matter to the ^. 

SCDE; many other institirfions, though, fall short of the inter- 

pretation of this standard that will probably be given to it by 
NCATE visi^ting teams. Through the threat of withholding accr^di- 

\ 

tation, institutions*^ are being pressured to grant more Autonomy 
to the professors of education, the group of persons on each 
campus most likely to be sympathetic to the cpncerns of "the 
profess i>on^" , 

* 

"There is a counter- force to this pressure^ on many .campuses, 
often coming primarily from faculty ar»d administrators Vith an 
arts and sciences orientation. It is largely ^ "philosophical*? 
argument, stemming usually from the position that much qf pro- . 
*fcssion^l education is irrelevant (or perhaps even de^ikental) 
to the making of a good teacher. ITierefore,' it woul4 be; unde- 
sirable ~to the cause o.f producing learned teachers to lei those 
who advocate irrelevancies (the pfofessors of education) have 
the dominant role in determining how /teachers shall be prepared.. 

NCATE Standard 2.5 is not tiew, but it may take on new in- 

■ c 

portance. This standard calls for student participation in 
prograM development , evaluation , and revision. Lip service t6 

■■ " - ' ■ ■ 

**It is not always clearly understood that NCATE accredits 
an institutionff nott a SCDE. , Thus NCATE pressures are heing 
brought against the entire institution, although the SCDE and 
the professors of education usually feel the brunt of the pres- 
sure. . 
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Student participation has been paid for a number of years. For 
example, ten years ago NEA established that 

The development of greater siftdent participation in the 
decision -making process of teacher education must be 
based upon a consensus by all elements of the teacher 
education community that student involvement is im- 
portant enough to be considered part of the total demo- 
cratic and educational process of the institution, 
and that it is compatible with the purposes of the 
university community.*' 

Although there has been a commitment to student participa- 
tion in program development on many campuses it has only been 
in recent* months that students have been included on NCATE^ 
visiting teams. This has come about partly because of the ■ 
stepped-up involvement of the Student National Education Asso^ 
ciation (SNEA) , a branch of the'^NEA,>in NCATE matters. It is • 
only reasonable to expect ^hat visitiAg teams, liow having a 
student member, will look mpre clos<^ly at the nature and extent 
of student participation in teacher education policy than has- 
been the case in the past. Ji 

\ 

Politically, greater student inv^lvemeift will probably 



■ <j 

^^Natioiial Education Association i National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, "Guidelines for 
EsJabllsSiSg Greater Stud.nt, Voice in Jeacher Education Through 
a Student -Faculty Committee." 1968. $D 028 132 

46Thc University of Arkansas at Little Rock was _ among the 
early institutions to have a student "t^^^.^J.^J^.^il'Sl?! ^f^' 
Later, the Student National Education Association used UALR as 
a training site to preparie students to be team members,-. 
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Kave the effect of moving the SCDEs closer to th> positions of 
"the profession," because on many issues the students are more 
likely to support the views of "the profl^ssion" than they are 
to support the views traditionally held hy the professors of 
education. . • ' , 

Counteracting this position on many campuses will be the ^ 
reluctance of many faculty members (including some professors 
:of education) to take student Opinion on teacher education 
matters very seriously, usually on the grounds that the students 
are immature, inexperienced, and relatively uneducated. Be- 
cause students have these deficiencies relative to the experi- 
ences of the faculty, the students are perceived ,to be generall)^ 
incapable of seeing '^he big picture." Therefore, there is 
little or no pqint in, bothering either the students or the 
faculty with students' uninformed and unenlightened opinions.^ 

NCAT^ Standards 3.1 and 3.2 speak as previously to the 
qualifications of faculty members teaching professional educa- 
tion courses. * There is increased tmphasis on "involvement with 
schools," an atten^pt, obviously, to ensure that prqfeS^rs 
of education are in touch with the. reality that their students 
will face on the job. From a political poiiit of view, of 
course, it is likely that the greater the contact between the 
professors of education and thft teachers in the field, the 
^lore the professors will accept and support the points of 

26 
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yiei* of "the profession." It is also possible that "involve- 
ments with schools" may come to mean, in part, "involvement 
with teacher associations.". 

There may be a powerful counteracting force in many IHEs. 

In order to maintain the necessary close involvement with^ schools 

professors of education may have to spend much time arid energy 

in. activities that, traditionally have not been highly prized 

for •promotion, tenure, etc. Further, the time spent in close 

involvenient with schools may drastically reduce the amount of 

time available to be spent in scholarly productivity. As a 

result, campus-wide faculty groups and central administrators 

who make decisions on faculty rewards are not likely to see 

documented th same type of non-teaching activity from pro- 

fessors of education as they would ordinarily see documented 

from, say, professors of English or history. If professors 

of education are held to the same standards of scholarly pro- 

ductivity as the .rest of the campus, the profess6rs will; be in 

f 

a dilemmv^. ^ 

Other standards (one of which is completely new) , new 
wording, and new interpretations may also contribute to moving 
't>c thinking, of tb9^ SCDEs closer to that of "the profession.". 
However, the items given above should suffice to illustrate the 
pressures to move the S(5dEs closer to the position of "the pro- 
fession" than they now arei 
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NBA does not seem to consider professors of education part 
of "the profession" and it would apparently prefer to see 
methods courses and student teaching handled mostly or entirely 
by members of "the profession." As a^ second best arrangement, 
NEA would obviously like to see the control of teacher education 
program? at each IHE in the hands of "experienced" elementary 
and secondary school teachers (who are now professors) who main- 
tain their "involvement with schools." 

l>ressures Through the Certification Process 

Formal and elaborate "program approval" procedures by the 
state education agency are becoming operational in many states. 
In effect, graduates of approved teacher education programs are 
eligible for certification as teachers by the state; others are 
not. Often, programs are approved only after an on-site visit 
by personnel representing the state education agency. Some 
states have written their own criteria; more often, the criteria 
are, or are similar to, the NASDTEC "Standards for State Approval 
of Teacher Education." 

Among the factors that apply to all programs, under the 
NASDTEC Standards, is one that deals with the governance of 
teacher education in each IHE. • This is stated more explicitly 
in the NASDTEC Standards than in the NCATE Standard on Govern- 
ance, in that it specifies that a particular administrative 
unit must be given certain responsibilities. 
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Institutions which accept responsibility for educa- 
tion of teachers should establish aiid designate the 
appropriate division, school, college, or depart- 
ment within the institution charged with accounta- 
bility and authorization to act, within the frame- 
work of general institutional policy, on all mat ^ 
ters relative to the teacher education program. 

In almost all cases, the unit to be designated would be 
the SCDE; The effect, in terms of pressures, would b4 simi- 
lar to that described earlier in connection with NCATE Stan- 
dard 1.** 



Professional licensing boards, state boards of education, 
and even legislatures structure part or all of the professional 
preparation programs for teachers. The requirements tend to 
increase over time^ and it usually comes as no surprise when 
the appropriate state body (-ies) determines that something 
else should be added t^ the curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers. 



^^National Association of State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, "Revisions of 1971 Edition, Standards 
for State Approval of Teacher Education." S^lt Lake City, Utah: 
Utah State Board of Education^^ 1972. (Mimeographed). Pp. 7-8. 

^^Arts-and-sciences oriented professors and administrators 
sometimes take the position that certification is largely irrele- 
vant, except as some insurance that the prospective teacher 
knows his subject matter before going into the classroom. But 
even this is really unnecessary, the argument goes, because his 
knowledge of subject matter is shown by his courses and grades 
on his transcript (except in education courses, where almost 
everyone, regardless of how incompetent, seems to get good 
grades), so there really isn't any important function served by 
certification. 
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^en such matters arise, a problem is created for many 
SCDEs. In many institutions any curricular change must be ap- 
proved by some campus-wide body in which representation from 
the SCDEis'in the minority. In such cases, it is not unusual 
to see vast amounts of faculty time and energy spent in debating 
the merits of the proposed change before the approving group 
(often grudgingly) approves what has been mandated by the state 
authorities. The lack of autonomy to deal with such matters 
tends to push professors of education in the direction of seek- 
ing more autonomy for the SCDE. 

Pressures Thr6 u ph Key Compon ents of the Undergraduate Program 

SCDEs are usually dependent on elementary and secondary 
schools foii placements in observation, student teaching, and 
other field experiences It is likely that master contracts 
negotiated between school boards and the local affiliate of the 

NBA (or perhaps other teacher organizations) will begin to con- 

i ' , ' 

tain provisions such as ^hese: 

1. Oniy a certain number ©f student teachers*^ will be 
ac<|:epted each year. 

2. Only those student teachers from certain "cooperative^ 
IH^5 will be accepted. ' 

3. Only those student teachers will be a^c^Piff ***^d 
been taught "the values, ethics, responsibilities, and 
structure of professional teacher organizations. 



♦^"Student teachers" could be expanded IS^JS^S^ 
experience. ^. 
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4. Only those student teachers who are members of the 
SNEA will be accepted. 

5. Only those student teachers who have had certain 
courses outside of those required for certification 
Cteaching of reading, humian relations, etc.) will 
be Incepted. 

6. Only those student teachers will be accepted who have 
been screened on certain specified criteria. 

9 

7. Only those student teachers will be accepted who have 
been taught their methods courses by a member of "the 
profession." 

8. Only those student teachers will be accepted whose 
college supervisor is a member of the- NEA. 

An SCDE that found itself with one such arrangement in its 
service area might be only inconvenienced in its placement of 
students for field experiences. Ho<#ever, if there were several 
such agreements in key places / the SCDE might find that it had 
no choice but to comply. The political effect of this is, of 
course, to bring the SCDE into much closer contact with "the 
profession." 

Countering this move within the IHE would be the outcry- - 
brought by a nioiber of faculty members, probably including some 
of the professors of education --that the institution was being 
subjected to "academic blackmail." This would be the case par* 
ticularjy if the conditions that were imposed appeared to be 
self serving to "the profession." Undoubtedly there would be 
a quick search for alternatives to placing students in school 
districts that imposed such conditions. 
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IV. ALTERNATIVES AVAILABLE TO IHEs 

There are three basic responses available to IHEs with 
respect to the trends in control of teacher education* One of 
these is to work to reverse or counteract the trends . Another 
is to ignore the trend and nake so«e response to it only when 
required and then only in the leakt possible way. A third 
possible response would be to capitalize on the trends to im- 
prove teacher education. Each of these will be discussed in 
turn. 

r 

O rflanize to Reverse or Counteract the Trend 

It would be possible to organize IHEs in such a way that 
pressure could be brought to reverse, counter, or at least 
stabilize the trends. Existing organizations of higher educa- 
tion institutions could do this^i|^fficient numbers: of the 
members of the organizations wisfaedjto do so. 

Among the possible strategies would be these: (1) It aight 
be possible to "recapture" NCATE from perceived NBA domination 
especially through the use of economic pressures. (2) Insti- 
tutions could withdraw from NCATE, a particularly effective 
uove if a grotq) of large,, prestigious, influential institutions 
were to do this simultaneously. This would have the effect of 
weakoiing NCATE to the extent that it was no longer a major 
force in teacher educaticm. (3) Another approach would be to 
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organize or support sone alternative accrediting structure(s) 
that is dominated by or «ore sympathetic to higher education 
interests.^® 

With respect -to state certification of teachers, IHEs 
could organize political effort such as to eliminate ''profession" 
controlled boards Where they exist and to prevent them from 
being cyeated where t^y do not exist. IHEs could also organize 
political efforts to aJfer (usually reduce) certification re- 
quirements that have been established by legislative action or 
by state boards of education. IHEs could also organize activi- 
ties such as to get IHE personnel selected (usually iqppointed) 
to influential positions in groups that determine certification 
items. It is at least theoretically possible in some instances 
that the IHE personnel could "captur enough of the leadership 
positions of state teacher organizations to influence the or- 
ganizations to take some different course of action. 

IHEs could determine internal policies such that all in- 
stitutional services would be withheld from school districts 
that imposed any conditions on field placements of students, 
hiring graduateai, of the institution, etc. Political pres- 
sure could also be brought to bear on school boards and super- 



SOrht United States.Office of Education, the Education Com- 
mission of the States, NASDTEC, subject-matter *>rS"S^*ri°25.'.^« 
state departments of education (and departments of higher educa- 
tion) have all been suggested. 
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ii^tendents of schools to remove or re-negotiate any conditions 
that are placed on the IHEs« students or faculty. Similarly, 
the IHEs could devise a way to co-opt the leadership of state 
and local teacher organizations such that conditions were not 
sought or were removed. 

It is difficult to predict thr liklihood of these things 
happening. With respect to NCATE and accreditation, Hermanowicz 

has reported that 

Some oreanizations in higher education, including the 
LStG?SS";Uersity.Delns of education, are serious^ 
discussing non-participation in NCATE since is vol 
untary and some regard it as a losing 0^5" 
prestigious individual institutions such aj.Stanford 
University have withdrawn from voluntary NCATE particr 
pation.' , 

^n most states, the association of colleges of teacher 
education has considerably less political clout than does the 
state NBA affiliate, tt has been and continues to bo^diffi- 
cult in many states to get all the IHEs well-orga^^ed to . 
fight (or support) any single issue, other than; perhaps some- 
thing related to a legislative appropriation. As a result, 
although there may be scattered instances of IHE and SCDE po- 
litical strategies being employed to deal with the issues ^*at 
have been raised, political influence is not likely to be widely 
employed. 

S^Henianowicz , OE* £ii' P. 37. 
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l£nore the Trends 

Maintaining the status quo is often the easiest course o£ 
actio&7 ^oth for individuals and institutions. Many institu- 
tional leaders may not be deliberately ignoring what is happen- 
ing outside their institutions in the field of teacher educa- 
^tion, but they «ay be unaware of it. Indeed, one of the pur- 
poses of this paper is to call attention to trends with which 
the readers may not be familiar. 

Hn institution could generally ignore the trends in mat- 
ters related to accreditation and rationalize the action by 
positions such as these: < 

1. Accreditation visits occur infrequently; the require- 
' ments may change to our advantage between now and the 

time we must prepare for the next Visit. 

2. If we run into trouble on some point in our accredita- 
tion visit/we can always try to patch that up^quickly 
in the final stages or try to exert pressure on the 
approving body to give us a clean slate. 

..3. The standards are vague. We can get by with almost 
anything by giving back to the visiting team the same 
sort of rhetoric that is in the standards. This can 
be particularly effective if we couple it with an out- 
standing job of hospitality to the visiting team. 

4. What reap difference does it make if we aren't accredited? 



However, considering^' the positions that NEA has taken, it is 
quite likely that the mimber of institutions accredited by NCATE 
will be reduced^ To the extent that an. institution considers 
accreditation by NCATE valuable, the institution cannot afford 



to ignore the changes in sitandards and. the interpretation and 
esphasis that are now being given ta'^the standards. 

An institution could generally ignore the trends in mat- 

ters related to certificatioiv and rationalize the action by 

positions such as these r 

\. If sone reqtjirenent is mandated by the state^ we'll 
just tack it on to the existing requirements. 

1. It is n&t £lkely that we would run into trouble ^ 
throus>/ program approval, with very iftiny programs 
at aXime. We can fix things up as we go along, 
one ;£hing at a time • . , 

3. Cej^tif ication matters ysually have their loopholes 
^ ^d appeal procedures that can be invoked while 
\ w« patch up any matter that might present diffi- 
' culty* 



t^eve rthel ess . certification matters should be taken 
more seriously than accreditation matters. For example, in 
an ovex-riding example- -that of control- -it would be dangei- 
oiis to ignore the HASDTEC standard. Loss of accreditation may 
in effect, be just a loss in prestige. Loss of access to 
certification means that the. graduates of the institution 
would not be able to obtain teaching positions in public 
schools or to be paid from public' funds. 



It may be argued that, if it should become uncomfortable 
for the IHE to work with district X because of conditions that 
•re imposed on^field placements, qualifications of college 
supervisors, or hiring of graduates, there would always be 
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districts /Y and Z to work with. If it bedomes difficult to 
work with the public schools in the area, the arguinent goes, we 
can always placis students in non-public schools, laboratory 
schools, special residential schools, and other such settings 
that are less likely to impose conditions thai are the public 
school districts. Rationalizations such as these are easy to 
msAie when an IHE chooses to ignore the pressures of the local 
public school structure i they are much harder to carry out in 
practice by personnel in SCDEs. 

Capitalize on-the Trends and Use Then to Improve Teacher Ed ucation 

To capitalize on the trends may be perceived by some as 

a "jumping on the bandwagon," a "running around to the front cf 

the mob to be its leader," or even an "if you can't lick 'em, 

join 'em," strategy. But as Cushman has said,/ 

The ideal outcoile is reconciliation an^/an amalgama- 
tion t)f the best of all ideas and proposed solutions. 
This -is not only good political strategy, it is also 
in the academic tradition of the search for.truth-- 
or at least it is the best modus operandi .^* 

One only has to review the recent histcry to see .that 
certain trends, at least for the near future, are rather well 
established. There is an inevitability to increased partici- 
pation of K-12 teachers in decision^ concerning the next gen- 
eratiim of teachers. One interesting piece of research makes 



52cushaan, og.. cit . P. 232 
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khe ppint e^twd abetter. \ ' " 

• 'jf-r^.T"- V \ 

' Claris and Coutts iim971 used the Delphi technique — ''--^ 
terming tlie degree of conseBps on the future of teacher 
tion. The "experts" were forty chief administ^ative^o^f icers 
in Canadian English- language teacher eSucat ion institution^. 
Panelists were given a list of projective stateients asked 
at what date they thought each^lStateinent would he de^ci^iptivc 




of teacher education in Canada. 
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Teacher education institutions are her^ to stay, according 
to this research, for 80-89 per cent of ^ respondents believed 
that "never (but ceri(ainly not before/the year 2000) will iiisti- 
tutions devoted to the preparation of teachers disappear." About 
three-fourths of the respondents felt that "by 1980 teachers and 
teachers' organizations\ will share control of teacher education 
about equally with teacher education instirtuttoi^sriir^cruitment 
and selection of candidates." It was further fdund that "teach- 
ers and teachers' organia^ttions will share control of teacher 
education about equally w^th teacher education institutions (a) 
by 1990 in detemining the^curriculua and inrocedures used in 
teacher education- institutions and (b) by 1980 in detemining 
^idk candidates have successfully completed the program and 

\ ■ ' . . 



warrant certificationv" 

Another factor pointing to the inevitability of increased 
influence of "the profession" is that the teacher education 
comunity, at least as reflected through the AACTE itself, 
holds that "states should develop means by^which the organized 
teacher professon can be delegated responsibility^ for estab- 
lishing standards, for certification, and for professional be- 
havior."^* 



However, to capitalize on the trends and make use of them 

for the improvement of teacher -education will require, in most 

instances, a greater degree of autonomy for SCDEs. As one 

author has put it, « 

The governance of \teacher education has been faulty 
precisely because the teacher education unit has 
not had the power %o control its preparatidh pro- 
gram. Teacher education is an all-iiniversity 
function, but no^ a^ all-university responsibility 
uniyersity senates , ^presidential staffs, and 
teacher edjicatx^ cotin'cils are not the agencies to 
determine policy. These agencies can be helpful 
^ in an advisory and participatory capacity, but ' 
final decisions on prpgrms and standards are the 
responsibility o£ tne\ college of education. 



53c^X^ Clark ,and H*T. Cputts, "The Future of Teacher 
Education." Edmondton, Alberta: Faculty of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, 1971. ED 0S4 065 

^ S4Howsam, et al. , o£. cit . % Ibid . 

^^Cushman, ep^ tit . Pp* 57-58*^ 
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With respi^t 'to accreditation by NCATE, it appears that 



\ maintaining accredited status by an IHE will be influenced heavily 
\by the degree to whiA the "design, approval,] and continuous 
^valuation and development" of teacher education programs is 

the hands of the SCDE. At many institutions, this may ^ 
mesa sdme other individual or group giving up some authority; 
■ neverthejless , this seems essential if it is desired to remain 
accredited. 

Continued accreditation will also be influenced heavily - - 
•hy the nature and e.;*ent to which; students are involved in " - 
important decision-making settings. Given .the job market' situa- 
tion. It would seem valid for students to influence programs 
si^h that they are prepared, not for what the faculty thinks 
th^ jobs ought to be, birt for what will in fact help them ob- 
tain employement. Students, along with the faculty in educa- 
^tion, may be in a much better position to ma5ce decisions about 
tl^e^^real world of teaching than any other combination of per- 
. sons on a canipus. - . 

Contintwd: accreditation Vill also depend a great deal ,oto 
the provision; of appropriate faculty rewards - -hiring , pa)^ in:^ 
treases, prolietion, tenure, etc. --for "involvement with 
schools" inplace oi, if necessary, more traditional scholarly 
act4vities. Ad«inistra1;ors and appropriate faculty groups in 
SCdEs need to have high degrees of autonomy to deal with such 
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matters 9 rather than having such matters considered by the same 
persons or groups that make determinations of faculty rewards' 

based on the traditional measures of scholarly activity. 

* 

Similarly, it is important for the SCDE to have a high 
degree of autonomy in working with th^, state agency responsi- 
ble for establishing certif icatioiy^equireiir^nts and for the 
SCDE to have the authority to i^leftent those requirements 
that have been cpoperativejl^ determined. It is ^.reposterous 
to ask a campus -wide body^ to debate and approve a requirement 
that has been martdat^ by a state agency unless » of course, 
the institution desires to graduate uncertifiable "teachers" 
or abandon its teacher education program. / 

Further, it is important that the SCDE have the authority 
to negotiate with and conclude agreements with stat^ and local 
teacher organizations and other agencies and organizations 
over the terms of fielff placements , school-based instruction 
programs, supervisory, personnel , etc. Innovative multi- 
agency programs for the preparation of teachers will be diffi- 
cult enough to accomplish under the best of circumstances; 
having the SCDE only as^he "middle man" from the IHE will 
prevent a lot of desirable structures from being formed. 

; 
1 

In short, 9nd in conclusion. 

The university governance structure and procedures 
should grant the same self -governance and freedom 

i 
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« 

to the college of education as to othejr professional 
schools. . . . College of education responsibility 
^ and autonomy means that anyone^ undergraduate or 
graduate, in preparation for a position in the 
public schools, should be registered in, advised by, 
and graduate from, the college of education. The 
major role of the college of education is a coordi- 
nating one. It must have final responsibility, , 
and commensurate authorit^r ^^eking out and 
using all resources for teacher education programs , 
, on the campus whereever they may be found- -in other . 
^ colleges, schools, and depar nts--and off the 
\ campus from such sources as t state, the local 
\ schools, accreditii^ agencies, federal agencies, 
\ foundations, the organized profession, the public, 
\ and the profession of teacher educators. 
\ 

\ 

Who will be the gatekeeper in the •80's? Not the colleges 
and universities, though they have enjoyed this role for many 
years, but the profession itself. If the SCDEs can effectively 
play vhe role of the training arm of the largest profession, 
-they and the institutions gf which they are a part will probably, 
become more influential than ever before.' 



56ibid. Pp. 89-90. 
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